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sesser of the former must cool more readily, and enjoy greater alternations of 
heat and cold. The former part of this doctrine is founded on the experiments 
and deductions of Sir Everard Home, as detailed in his paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions. A number of experiments detailed in the paper on the vesicatory 
powers of differently coloured substances, under the concentrated rays of the sun, 
contradicted the deductions of Sir E. Home; and hence arose the necessity of 
looking to the vital properties of the skin of the negro, and the mode in which it 
is likely to be affected by the radiating and absorbing power of the pigment 
with which he is provided, Blumenbach and Winterbottom state, that the 
negro perspires more readily and freely than the European; and Davy says, 
“ In the inhabitants of the tropics, the exhalent arteries of the skin seem 
unusually expanded, and the whole apparatus peculiar to this secretion unusually 
developed; and I believe that the blood itself is less viscid, more fluid, and 
flows more readily through the vessels, so as to promote prespiration, and by 
that means contributing to the cooling of the surface. And being cooled itself, 
it contributes again, when it flows back upon the heart, to the reduction of the 
temperature of the internal parts.” Were the inhabitant of the tropics not 
possessed of this peculiar organization, his system could not respond to the 
stimulus of heat, by a determination of fluid towards the surface. Doubtless, 
the excessive absorption of heat by his skin, is useful in promoting this effect ; 
but in the system qualified to respond to the stimulus of heat, and not in the 
organization of the skin alone, must an explanation be sought of the capability 
of the negro to withstand the heat of tropical regions.— Athenaeum, 

3. Experimental Investigation of the Functions of the eight pair of Nerves.— Dr. 
John Reid communicated to the Medical Section of the British Association the 
principal results which he has obtained in prosecuting this inquiry since the last 
meeting of the association. Dr. Reid chiefly confined himself to the Pulmonary 
and Gastric branches of the Nervys Vagus. In a great number of experiments 
upon dogs, in which the nervi vagi and recurrents were divided, Dr. Reid satis¬ 
fied himself that, when a sufficient quantity of air reached the lungs, the respi¬ 
rations were at first performed with ease. The only immediate and constant 
effect observed, was a great diminution in the number of the respiratory move¬ 
ments, which at the same time 1 ^came slower and more heaving. When the 
number of respirations were from sixteen to twenty in a minute, they, in general, 
instantly fell to from six to eight. In one animal, in which they were from 
twenty-four to twenty-eight, they immediately fell to fourteen; and, in another 
animal, in which they were twenty-four, they fell to eight. At a longer or 
shorter period after section of the nerves, the inspirations became more pro¬ 
longed and heaving, while the expirations continued to be comparatively short 
and rapid, and attended by a sound caused by the sudden expulsion of the air. 
After a time, the inspirations become more heaving and prolonged, the blood is 
less perfectly arterialized in the lungs, and the arteries circulate blood gradually 
approaching the venous character; the animal becomes dull and stupid, and 
dies asphyxiated. In tracing the morbid changes upon the lungs, which follow 
section of the vagi, Dr. Reid has satisfied himself, from the dissection of 
animals killed at various periods after section of the vagi, that the bloodvessels 
of the lungs become gradually loaded with blood, and that this, in a few cases, 
is the only change which can be observed after death. More frequently, how¬ 
ever, this congestion of the lungs gives rise to effusion of serum, which in the 
bronchial tubes, is rendered frothy by the passage of air through it; to condensa¬ 
tion of portions of the lung without any apparent effusion of lymph ; and more 
rarely to true pneumonia. The respiratory murmur is little, if at all, changed 
for a short time, but it afterwards becomes bronchial; and when the effusion of 
serum takes place, the true rale crepitant may be heard. It appears, however, 
that these morbid changes in the lungs do not necessarily take place after 
section of both vagi and recurrents. In a dog, which was killed in the presence 
of Dr. Alison, twelve days after section of the vagi and recurrents, and which 
had apparently recovered from the effects of the operation, the lungs were found 
perfectly healthy, though the cut ends of both vagi were rather more than one 
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inch distant from each other. Dr. Reid believes that the diminished frequency 
of the respiratory movements is sufficient to explain all the morbid changes in 
the lungs, which result from section of the nervi vagi. He related several 
experiments to prove that the respiratory movements are not arrested by 
division of the vagi and recurrents after removal of the cerebrum and cerebellum. 
In these experiments, it was, however, observed, that though section of the vagi 
did not arrest the respiratory muscular movements, they were much diminished in 
frequency. While these experiments illustrate the great importance of the par 
vagum as exciters of respiration, they also prove that there are other nerves 
which can transmit those impressions to the medulla oblongata, which excite 
the respiratory movements; and Dr. Reid adduced some facts to show, that one 
of the most important of these was the larger root of the fifth pair distributed* 
upon the face. Dr. Reid then related four experiments, which he considered to 
afford satisfactory evidences of the continuance of digestion after section of both 
vagi, with loss of substance. In three of these, the lacteals and thoracic duct 
were found full of chyle. From these experiments, he concluded, that, though by 
division of the vagi a deleterious influence is propagated downward to the 
stomach, disturbing the functions of the digestive organs; yet, if the animal 
live long enough, this goes off, and digestion proceeds as before. He related 
some experiments to prove, that alcohol, opium, and prussic acid exert their 
deleterious effects as rapidly when injected into the stomach after division of the- 
vagi, as when these nerves are left entire. He then detailed the result of five 
comparative experiments upon the effects of fatal doses of arsenic upon the 
watery and mucous secretions from the inner surface of the stomach and intes¬ 
tines. These results were completely at variance wih the statement of Sir B. 
Brodie, that seetion of the vagi arrests the usual mucous and watery secretions 
of the stomach and intestines observed after poisoning with arsenic. He stated, 
that he had of late carefully watched the effects of division of the sympathetic 
nerve on the eye, and that he had satisfied himself that the contracted state of 
the pupil, and the partially-closed eyelids, which accompany the inflammation 
of the conjunctiva, consequent upon section of the sympathetic, take place pre¬ 
viously to the inflammation of the conjunctiva, and arc independent of it. 

Prof. Owen requested to know, if albumen were discovered in the thoracic 
duct after the division of the vagi nerves. Dr. Reid replied, that no chemical 
analysis was made of the contents, but true digestion was inferred by him from 
the return of health and activity to the animal operated on.—Dr. Golding Bird 
pressed the same objection as Professor Owen, and wished that an experiment 
on the subject should be followed up bjr such a chemical investigation as would 
be decisive.— Ibid, 

4. On the Origin and Subsequent Developement of the Human 'Teeth .—Dr. 
Goodsir has observed dentition commence by the formation of what he denomi¬ 
nates the primitive dental groove, on the floor of which the rudiments of the 
pulps of the milk teeth appear as globular or conical papillae; septa afterwards 
pass from the outer to the inner side of the groove, between the papillae, and 
thus each of the latter becomes situated in an open mouthed follicle, w'hich is 
the primitive condition of the future sac. After the formation of the milk folli¬ 
cles, the lips of the groove still remain prominent; and when in this condition 
he denominates it the secondary groove. The rudiments of the ten anterior 
permanent teeth appear as little depressions in the secondary groove, internal to 
the mouths of the milk follicles. The papillae of the milk teeth now begin to 
be moulded into the form of pulps, a change w T hich is synchronous with the 
closure of the mouths of the follicles by two or more laminae, which agree in 
number, shape, and position with the cutting edges and tubercles of the future 
teeth. The lips arid walls of the secondary groove now adhere, except in the 
situations of the ten depressions for the permanent teeth, and for a small extent 
posteriorly on each side, where a portion of the primitive dental groove remains 
in its original condition. In this portion the papillae and follicle of the first 
large molar tooth appear, and, after it closes over, the lips of the secondary 
groove above it adhere, but not the walls; so that there is in this situation a 



